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7 go OR CHRISTMASTIDE, if you like, may 
be of varying duration, but it traditionally extended from 
Christmas Eve to Epiphany, January 6th. This is the 

well-known Twelve-Night period. However, a century or more 

ago the festivities often began in November or even on Hallow- 
e’en, and lasted until February, usually ending on Candlemas, 

February 2nd. In like manner, in Roman times the festivities and 

rites of the month of December started even before the Saturnalia, 

which began on the seventeenth and 
continued for several days. Following 
that, the festival of the first of the 
year, the Kalendae Januariae, began 
on December 31st and lasted until 

January 5th. It is clear that we are 

concerned with a period of time in 

antiquity as well as in modern times; 
and it is the same period of the year 
and essentially of the same length. 

It is commonly accepted, but some- 
times disputed, that the date of the 
celebration of Christmas was set by 
the fact that the Roman world, 
and in particular Rome herself, under 
the later empire, celebrated with con- 
siderable elaboration the birthday of 
Sol Invictus, commonly identified 
with Mithra, on December 25th. Consequently, the early Church 
Fathers, in order to keep their followers from joining in the 
familiar pagan festival, established the celebration in honor of the 
birth of Christ on the same date. It was a very easy thing to do, 
for Christ and the Mithraic sun-god had many attributes in com- 
mon. Also, the date generally agreed upon for the first Christ- 
mas on December 25th is A.D. 354. 

I am not especially concerned, however, nor convinced, for 
that matter, about how or when the date was set; for the wor- 
ship of the ‘““Unconquered Sun’’ gave far less to our modern 
Christmas folk-customs than did the ancient Roman Saturnalia, 
and, in particular, the Kalendae Ianuariae, which eventually ab- 
sorbed the former and carried their combined elements down into 
later ages. 
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It must be kept in mind throughout that we are concerned 


with a period of time, not a single day, although certain days 
are more important than others. There are numerous refer- 
ences among ancient authorities to the festivities of this period. 
Vergil speaks of them in his first Georgic, lines 299-302, and 
again in Eclogue V, lines 69-70. In particular, Libanius, the 
most distinguished teacher and rhetorician of the fourth century 
of our era, described the celebration of the Kalends of January, 
in two separate works. It is clear from his accounts, as well as 
from those of others, that it was a gala season. 

Feasting, we all know, was an important feature of the Satur- 
nalia; but it was even more significant at the time of the new 
year. Then one set a bountiful table under the superstitious be- 
lief that this would insure plenty for the coming year. St. 
Jerome, who died A.D. 420, speaks of the practice as being ob- 


served “‘in all the cities;’’ and we are told expressly by Libanius 
that the Kalends of January were celebrated all over the Roman 
empire. Later ecclesiastical prohibitions against setting such a 
table attest its popularity and longevity—among them, that of 
Caesarius of Arles, who died A.D. 542. From Rome about the 
middle of the twelfth century comes the following statement 
regarding the feasting on the first day of the year: *.. . . And 
before the sun rises, they eat of honey or something sweet in 
order that the whole year may proceed sweetly for them, with- 
out litigation or hard labor.’’ Centuries before this, Ovid had 
said that sweets were given on the first of the year so that the 
whole year might be sweet like the beginning. Not only has 
this practice continued down to modern times among European 
peoples; but in many places it became the custom to feed stock 
more than usual on Christmas or 
New Year’s Day in order to insure 
plenty for the new year. Accord- 
ingly, this superstition seems to 
underlie much of our Yuletide feast- 
ing. It may well be mentioned, how- 
that English and German 
peoples often observed the feast with- 
out feeling the omen lying so deeply 
beneath it. 

The early Church Fathers issued 
repeated prohibitions against having 
vacations at this time—all 
for the vacation period is one of our 
truest inheritances from Roman 
times. The school boy of antiquity, 
and down through the Middle Ages, 
enjoyed his ‘‘Christmas’’ vacation 
perhaps even more than the one of today; for I fancy the 
magister was more severe in those days. According to Epictetus, 
during the Saturnalia the children went about clapping their 
hands and shouting, ‘“Today’s the good Saturnalia!’’ Pliny the 
Younger mentions school holidays at the Saturnalia in the seventh 
letter of his eighth book. Libanius refers to the school holi- 
days as extending into the Kalendae Ianuariae. Any idea that 
the Saturnalia were of no significance to children is surely 
unfounded; it was a happy time for them, with many gifts 
and good things to eat. In particular, we know that sigillaria, 
figurines of terra cotta, bronze, wax, and probably pastry, 
which were purchased at a market of the same name, were 
given as presents to adults and as toys to children. It is 
possible that in this practice we have the basis for the great 
popularity of Christmas among children, so often declared to 
be a strictly modern development. 

One of the most interesting and significant superstitions of the 
ancient midwinter festival had to do with securing a ‘“‘good new 
year.”” The various practices designed to influence or determine 
the course of the coming year belong properly with the omens 
of beginning. As we all know, the average Roman was a very 
superstitious person, thoroughly careful about his omens of 
beginning. The first of January, then, was a highly significant 
date, for it began the year. Consuls took office on that date; 
officials made calls in order to pay their respects to their su- 
periors; the oath of allegiance was taken then; and a pretense 
at beginning one’s business was made—all, of course, for the 
sake of the omen. Astrologically, too, the Kalends of January 
were important, as the birthday of the year; and astrology still 
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lies as a heavy burden upon the folk of the world. The em- 
peror Hadrian, for one, always predicted events of the new year 
for himself, so proficient was he in astrology. 

New Year's gifts and wishes were common among all ranks. 
The early Church Fathers censured the exchange of wishes and 
gifts and thereby attest the continuity of the custom. The con- 
clusion, then, is obvious and certain that our New Year's felici- 
tations are entirely Roman. The gift which normally accompanied 
the wishes was a magical means to start prosperity. It was 
the feeling in antiquity, and even now, too, to some extent, that 
the giver should receive a gift in return, 
else the first recipient will have bad luck. 

Lamps, money boxes which correspond 
to our children’s banks and of which the 
English Christmas box is a noteworthy 


survivai, and coins, were common gifts 
among all ranks. Upon these were regu- 
larly stamped good wishes, representations 
of other gifts such as sweets and cakes, 
and figures of Victory or Fortune — all 
symbolic of good luck and prosperity. 
The good wish generally inscribed upon 
the gift ran thus: “Annum novum faustum 
felicem mihi hic’’ (or ‘‘tibi’’)—that is, 
““A prosperous and happy New Year to 
myself here (in my own home), or “‘to 
you.’ In the first case, the lamp, or what- 
ever gift might bear the wish, was un- mone 
doubtedly kept for one’s self as a token of 

good luck; in the second, it was sent as a gift to a friend. The 
wish in itself survives on the thousands of Christmas and New 
Year's cards exchanged today. 

During the period of the empire, the New Year's gift, or 
strena, consisted principally of a small coin, preferably old. The 
purpose, of course, was to insure a supply of money for the 
coming year. Those who were too poor to give coins of how- 
ever small denominations gave figs or dates, gilded to represent 
coins. Sirenae weie given by all classes—triend to friend, client 
to patron, and any and every one to the emperor. Caligula is 
said to have walked barefooted over the heaps of coins brought 
to him as New Year's gifts. Augustus set up statues to the 
Public Lares from the money so obtained from the people. 

The coin as a gift survives in many interesting places. The 
Twelfth Night cake, common over all of Europe, always con- 
tained a coin, a ring, or some object substituted for the coin, 
as a good luck token. Whoever received this in his piece of cake 
would be fortunate during the whole year. In England, the 
recipient became the king of the revels, better known as the King 
of the Bean where the bean had taken the place of the coin. All 
over Europe, also, the various singing processions—carol singers 
in England —- demanded this small coin, or something in its 
place, ofttimes food. Bad luck was thought to come to anyone 
who refused to reward the singers. The song, to be sure, was 
in reality a good wish which was changed to a curse if no reward 
was forthcoming. The connection with the ancient Roman 
strena is unmistakable. 

The actual giving of the strena survived for a long time in 
the various royal courts. During the reign of Henry III, in 
1249, the New Year's gift was required of rich Londoners 
because the king was distressed financially by wars. It was 
common to all classes during Queen Elizabeth's reign, and was 
graduated into a scale of giving and receiving according to rank. 
In fact, the giving of gifts was far more common on New Year’s 
than on Christmas until fairly recent times. 

Sweets, cakes, and fruits were also given as gifts on the 
Kalends of January; but these were by no means all. Gifts of 
any and every sort were sent, as we know from Martial and 
Libanius. Further, Libanius writes as follows in speaking of the 
power of the festival: “‘It reconciles citizen with citizen, guest- 
friend with guest-friend, child with child, woman with woman, 
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wreath on page 
“Merry Christmas and 
Happy New 
modern Greek; but the 
modern words are so like 
those of ancient times that 
any student 
could 
this greeting. 
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and the differences among relatives are composed when those 
effecting the reconciliation say this alone: “The festival,’ scorning 
all the means they used before.’’ The expression ‘‘the festival” 
would seem to refer to some sort of exclamation like our “‘Merry 
Christmas’ or “Happy New Year,”’ or the ancient Sa- 
turnalia,’ and may be an indication that it was customary to 
go about exclaiming ‘‘Kalendae Ianuariae,"” or more probably 
just “‘Kalendae."’ But we have no proof of this. There are 
numerous other references to this beneficent spirit of peace 
and harmony of the Saturnalia and Kalendae Ianuariae, and 
it was very strongly present throughout 
ey the whole period—so much so that I 
tt often wonder if it is possible that our 
modern spirit is really Roman in origin, 
although the passage in the Book of 

the holly ine 
% os Luke seems conclusive. To say the least, 
‘ the Christian feeling found fertile and 


acclimated soil in which to grow. 
Year™’ in No doubt many have been wondering 
if I shall say anything about Santa Claus. 
I believe that the remote prototype of 
Santa Claus the gift-bringer originated 
sometime in the eleventh century, per- 
& haps later. The Christmas tree, also, a 
understand r very much disputed subject, is one of 
the most modern of the features of the 
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season. In fact, it became extensively 
known only in the nineteenth century. 
Fundamentally, however, the Christmas 
tree involves all the attributes of the green branch so wide-spread 
among the ancients on the Kalends of January; and it is my 
opinion that the tree itself is no more than an extension of the 
use of these green branches, which consisted chiefly of laurel, 
or, in lands where laurels do not grow, of whatever kinds of 
evergreen were available. The term used to designate the 
Christmas tree in Alsace, its early habitat, was Mare, a term that 
belongs strictly to the spring festival of Maytime. This might 
indicate that the midwinter usage was foreign to the Germanic 
peoples, and that as a result they applied a familiar term to a 
custom taken over from the Romans when that custom revealed 
a marked similarity to their own May festivities. 

In this connection a passage from Martin of Braga is most 
interesting. observe the Kalends,”’ he says, and to 
set up laurel trees, is nothing but worship of the devil.’ I should 
like to have everyone agree with me that the meaning of the 
Latin lauros ponere is ‘‘to set up laurel trees,’ not laurel branches. 

So far as can be ascertained, the ancient Romans left no record 
of anything like the Yule log, although both Vergil and Horace 
make some reference to feasting about the fire in the winter. 
The earliest reference to the Yule log is made by Martin of 
Braga, in the sixth century, in his exhortations to the peasant 
population of his district. Martin's words may be translated 
as follows: ‘‘What else is it to pour grain and wine over a log 
in the hearth, than worship of the devil?’’ This was on the 
Kalends of January. It is this practice of pouring grain and 
wine over the log that survived longest in southern France, in 
Italy, and in the Balkan lands. It was unquestionably an offer- 
ing to some pagan deity. When the grain and wine were poured 
upon the modern Yule log in the fire, a prayer or wish was 
made that the new year’s crops would be good, that the stock 
would multiply, and that the general welfare of the home would 
be good. It was a prayer for abundance. Also, when the offer- 
ing was made the log was stirred so that sparks shot forth, the 
more sparks the better the omen. Interestingly enough, it was 
the eldest member of the family who usually performed these 
acts, possibly the equivalent of the Roman pater familias. 

When we look about to see what Roman gods best fit into 
this picture we almost at once think of the ancient Lares. I 
believe that the Lares were worshipped most extensively on the 
Kalendae Ianuariae. Cato tells us that on every Kalends, Nones, 
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and Ides the stewardess of the farm laid a garland on the hearth, 
and prayed to the Lar of the home for abundance. The ancient 
Lar was vitally connected with the welfare of the home; he was 
its protector in the widest sense. Offerings were made to him 
upon the hearth, and were most commonly of wine, grain, and 
incense. There are several passages in Roman literature that 
show that the worship of the Lares on the first of the new 
year retained its popularity long after the regular monthly rites 
had fallen into disuse. Consequently, I suggest with all assurance 
that the offering upon the Yule log. as censured by Martin, was 
a survival or continuance of the offering to the Lares. 

Many scholars have maintained that the Yule log itself is 
Roman. This is, moreover, strongly substantiated by some of 
the names for the log. In Provence, that most Romanized part 
of France, the log was called calendeau or caligndou; in 
Dauphine. chalendal; in Bulgaria, Roladnik; and in Roumania, 
calindau. All these words are derived from the Latin Kalendae. 
The log must thus have been a part of the New Year's rites, 
and not of the December 25th celebration. 

The Yule log, or Kalends log, as I prefer to call it, was most 
popular and had more superstitious rites connected with it in 
the lands over which the Roman empire once extended than in 
the lands most thickly populated by Germanic peoples — a 
strong indication that both the log and its rites were of Roman 
origin. Accordingly, I feel safe in saying that the Yule log was 
not introduced into England before the Norman conquest, and 
possibly much later than that. So far I have found no reference 
to it before the fifteenth century. The first reference in Germany 
is from the end of the twelfth century. 

Thus it seems that many of the customs which we were most 
certain were of northern origin are to be traced back to ancient 
Rome, to mid-winter festivities the aim of which was to secure 
a prosperous year by good wishes. exchange of gifts, feasting, 
efferings, and various other superstitious rites. We have ob- 
served, too, how the Saturnalia gradually became absorbed by 
the Kalendae Ianuariae, and that as a result our folk customs 
of Christmastide are more properly New Year's practices which 
have become attached to Christmas because it is now the more 
important day. 

In conclusion, permit me to say, in the ancient manner, ‘'An- 
num novum faustum felicem vobis omnibus.”’ 

A CORRECTION 

In the October, 1939, issue, on page 7, radio station WSM 
was erroneously located at Knoxville, Tennessee. Mr. Graves 
Haydon Thompson has reminded us that WSM is at Nashville. 

Send at least one Latin student on to college Latin, some- 
where, every year.—Lillian Gay Berry. 
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Have You Tried This? 


(This department is designed as a clearing-house of ideas for class- 
room teachers. Latin teachers are invited to send in any ideas, 


suggestions, or teaching devices which they have found to be helpful.) 


CORRELATED WORK IN DERIVATIVES 


Mrs. C. K. Gibson, of the Alice Deal Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C., writes: 

‘Teachers of Latin have an excellent opportunity to demon- 
strate that Latin enters into the vocabulary of every subject in 
the curriculum. If children can be made to realize this fact, per- 
haps they will have more respect for, and interest in, the Latin 
language. 

“An examination of the vocabulary of any subject will reveal 
words of Latin origin or Latin connection which can be used as 
examples in vocabulary or derivative study in the Latin class. 
Academic subjects yield the largest number, but the vocabulary 
of the practical arts courses also yields many examples. 

“In a study of the Latin-derived words in the vocabulary of 
junior high school subjects, a list of spelling words made by the 
teachers of Alice Deal Junior High School was consulted for 
words of Latin origin. These derivatives, together with a list of 
Latin derivatives already compiled by Miss Johnson, supervisor of 
junior high school Latin in Baltimore. Md., were compared with 
the vocabulary of the first-year Latin classes.”’ 

Mrs. Gibson goes on to tell how these words are then used 
“We show the 
pupil.’ she says, ‘that to understand a word he must look at its 
origin. He will then realize how important it is to become ac- 
quainted with the sources of English words.” 

Mrs. Gibson lists as representative words so treated: (1) 


in the Latin classes for work in derivation. 


words used in history classes—transportation, reign, interstate, 
socialism, legislate, judge, locomotion, revenue, republic, dictator, 
suffrage, majority, minority, constitution, president, civil, im- 
perial; (2) words used in mathematics classes—multiplication, 
addition, circumference, quadratics, accurate, denominator, nu- 
merator, decimal, ratio: (3) words used in literature classes 


narration, comparative, conclusion, author, illustrate, dictionary; 
(4) words used in science classes—perspiration, current, deposit, 
observation; (5) words used in art classes—<classical, compo- 
sition, expression: (6) words used in music classes—concert, in- 
strument, opera: (7) words used in physical education classes— 
substitute, opponent, penalty: (8) words used in the woodshop 
—compass, jointer, projection; (9) words used in domestic art 
classes—finishing. perforation, tension: (10) words used in 
domestic science classes—vitamin. ingredients, recipe. 

Teachers who wish to do similar work in correlating Latin 
with other subjects, but who do not have time to compile lists 
for themselves. will find in the lists of mimeographed materials 
of the American Classical League Service Bureau several studies 
of the vocabularies of various high-school courses. 


MODERN PARALLELS TO ANCIENT SITUATIONS 

Miss Jennie Lewis, of Toledo, Ohio, writes: 

“Did you read in the New York Times a few. weeks ago 
these words, in an article headed ‘Britain's Grim Task’?: ‘A naval 
officer at Portsmouth, in charge of naval recruits, told me that 
he was embarrassed by their ability. He said, “‘They are all fit 
to be officers. Discipline is easy because they discipline themselves. 
One has only to show them what to do once or twice, and they 
do it like experienced hands.’’’ This is a parallel to Caesar, B. G. 
II, 20—‘Proeliis superioribus exercitati quid fieri oporteret ipsi 
sibi praescribere poterant.’ 
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THE NERO LEGEND 


By RUSSEL M. GEER 
The Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

O* JUNE 12, 68 A.D., in a hovel four miles from Rome, 

a poet-actor, miscast as Roman emperor, laid down one 

role to assume another. The news of Nero's death was 
greeted with wild rejoicing in Rome, but as soon as Galba 
entered the city and began to play the stern disciplinarian, there 
were many who sighed for the good old days. Before Nero's fall 
there had been prophecies that after a disaster in the West he 
would escape to the East whence he would come again; and since 
the circumstances of his death were such that it was easy to 
believe that he had not really died, many began to hope for his 
return. How widespread this hope was is indicated by the number 
of pretenders to the imperial throne who in the next twenty 
years thought to gain strength by claiming to be Nero. In this 
early belief there is nothing miraculous or malevolent about the 
returning emperor. It is the actual living Nero who is thought 
to have escaped his enemies and to be returning to usher in a 
new period of bread and circuses. It was only among the Jews 
and Christians that Nero became a supernatural power of evil, 
either returning from the dead or preserved alive and ever young, 
and appearing to lead the powers of darkness in the final struggle 
before the Day of Judgment. 

It is easy to understand the special hatred which both Jew and 
Christian felt for Nero. While he took no direct part in the 
Jewish War and Jerusalem was not sacked until after his reign, 
the war began under htm, and the Jews held him jointly respon- 
sible with Vespasian and Titus for the destruction of the Holy 
City. Nero was certainly urged by no religious reasons to the 
punishment of the Christians after the great fire of 64; but the 
precedent then established by which Christians could be punished 
for the ‘“‘name’’ was the one under which the later emperors 
acted, and the Christians rightly regarded Nero as the first of the 
persecutors. By changing the rather harmless poet-emperor into 
the incarnation of the powers of darkness the Church took its 
revenge. 

The Jewish and Christian writings that foretell the approach- 
ing end of the earth and the final judgment are notoriously diffi- 
cult to understand, and the present writer makes no claim to 
special knowledge in the field. Apparently the belief that some 


Verbum Patvis 


Christmas Response from Sarum Breviary 


Verbum Patris hodie 
Processit ex virgine: 
Venit nos redimere, 
Et caelesti patriae 
Volutt nos reducere: 
Virtutes angelicae 
Cum canore jubilo 
Grates reddant Domino. 


Refulgens pastoribus 
Nunciavit angelus 
Pacem pacts nunctus: 
Tu pastor egregie 
Pacem nobis tribue: 
Filtos et tnstrue 
Redemptori debitas 
Jubilando gratias. 
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incarnation of evil will appear on earth to combat the powers of 
righteousness on the eve of the Judgment Day goes back to early 
Babylonian mythology. In Jewish thought this monster or Anti- 
messiah came to be identified with various individual enemies of 
the chosen people. In the Book of Daniel he is the Syrian king, 
Antiochus Epiphanes. In the Psalms of Solomon he is Pompey, 
the first Roman captor of Jerusalem. Next Caligula, who threat- 
ened to place his own statue in the Holy of Holies, assumed the 
role and seemed about to fulfill the prophecy that the abom- 
ination of desolation should be set up in the holy place. Later 
in the so-called Sibylline Oracles, which have nothing to do with 
the Sibylline Books of Rome but are prophetic writings of 
mixed Jewish and Christian origin, the leader of the evil powers 
is regularly Nero, regarded sometimes as a living mortal, some- 
times as a supernatural being. 

The belief in an Antimessiah or Antichrist was taken over 
by the early Christians, and certain passages in the New Testa- 
ment can be understood only in the light of this tradition. In 
the writings of Paul, the Antichrist becomes a veritable false 
Messiah who will try to lead the faithful astray and who will 
be accepted by the Jews who have rejected the true Christ: but 
there also persisted the other form of the belief in which the 
Antichrist is the incarnation of Satan in the final conflict, and 
it is in this form that Nero takes his place among the great 
enemies of God. 

Our best witness for this belief is the Apocalypse of John. No 
work can be understood except in reference to the period when it 
was written, and one of the great sources of difficulty in interpre- 
ting the Apocalypse is that while all scholars seem to agree that 
it represents the work of different periods, there is no agreement 
as to the exact time when any given portion was composed. There 
are many passages that will always defy conclusive interpretation, 
but some of the difficulties become less if we consider certain 
passages to have been written early in 69, at the time when 
Greece and the islands were still aroused by the first of the false 
Neros, and when the news of Galba’s fall had not yet reached 
the East although there were rumors that his position was 
threatened. The persecutions hinted at in the letters to the Seven 
Churches in the earlier chapters are then local persecutions in the 
East that followed those of Nero at Rome, and the vision of the 
beast can be interpreted in terms of Nero and the Roman empire. 

With the proviso that there are many possible interpretations 
of each passage and that all are doubtful, I shall quote a few 
verses from the thirteenth and seventeenth chapters, adding what 
seem possible explanations. 

‘| . And I saw a beast rise up out of the sea, having seven 
heads and ten horns, and upon his horns ten crowns, and upon 
his heads the name of blasphemy and I saw one of his 
heads, as it were wounded to death; and his deadly wound was 
healed.’’ (XIII, 1-3) 

The beast is here the Roman empire, the ten crowned horns 
are the governors of the ten imperial provinces (a round num- 
ber) ; the seven heads are the seven emperors from Augustus to 
Galba’s as yet unknown successor; and the names of blasphemy 
are the imperial names that all must worship. 

“Here is wisdom. Let him that hath understanding count the 
number of the beast: for it is the number of a man; and his 
number is six hundred threescore and six.’ (XIII, 18) 

This book was written by one whose native tongue was 
Hebrew. If the name Nero Caesar be transliterated into that 
language and the Hebrew letters be given their numerical value, 
their sum will be six hundred sixty-six. 
= . And I saw, a woman sit upon a scarlet-colored beast, 
full of names of blasphemy, having seven heads and ten horns 
.. . And the angel said unto me.. . the beast that thou sawest 
was, and is not; and shall ascend out of the bottomless pit, and 
go into perdition: and they that dwell on the earth shall wonder 
. . . When they behold the beast that was, and is not, and yet is.”’ 
(XVII, 3-8) 

The woman is the city of Rome. The beast that was and is 
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not and is to come is here identified with Nero, who is to return. 
‘|. Here is the mind which hath wisdom. The seven heads 
are seven mountains, on which the woman sitteth. And there 
are seven kings: five are fallen, and one is, and the other is not 
yet come; and when he cometh, he must continue a short space. 
And the beast that was, and is not, even he is the eighth, and is 
of the seven, and goeth into perdition.’” (XVII, 9-11) 

As is common in such writing, the symbolism is constantly 
shifting. The seven heads are for a moment the seven hills of 
Rome. Then they again become the seven emperors. The five 
who have fallen are Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nero. The one who is, is Galba. The one who is to come is 
Galba’s as yet unknown successor. The beast is again Nero, who 
was of the seven and is to come again as the eighth. If our dating 
of the composition of the passage is right, the first of the 
false Neros was at this very time raising troops in Greece and 
the islands. 

This is the end of this paper, but only the beginning ‘of the 
Nero legend. Within a few generations Nero ceased to be 
identified with Antichrist, for each age picks for that role its 
own villain, be it Martin Luther or the Pope, the first Napoleon 
of France or the last Wilhelm of Germany. But neither in litera- 
ture nor in popular imagination has Nero ever lost the repu- 
tation he was then given. Today the man in the street ‘knows’ 
that Nero was a madman, a cruel and arbitrary tyrant, a mon- 
ster of vice, and the great persecutor of the Christians. Without 
any desire to whitewash Nero, may I suggest that those terms 
are more fitting for Caligula, Domitian, Heliogabalus, and 
Decius, respectively? The Nero Legend is still with us. 

The phase of this subject that first interested me I have not 
touched on, and I must leave its investigation to clearer heads 
than mine. There have been four rulers whose return has been 
expected by their people: Nero, Arthur of England, the first 
Frederick of the Holy Roman Empire, and the Irish hero, Finn 
MacCool. Now Nero's name before his adoption by Claudius 
was Ahenobarbus, that is Bronze-beard: Frederick was not called 
Barbarossa without cause: my friends in the English department 
tell me that Arthur had a tawny beard; and Finn was certainly a 
red Irishman. I therefore suggest as a subject of a thesis in com- 
parative folklore the relation between this kind of spurious im- 
mortality and red hair. 
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ECCE IMPERATORES 


By HOWARD THOMAS 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


A Study of the Personal Appearances of the Men Who Ruled Rome During the 
Years of the Height of its Glory (46 B.C.-211 A.D.) 


TIBERIUS 
T IBERIUS, physically, was one of the largest of the Roman 


emperors. He was above average height, broad-shouldered. 

deep-chested, and well-proportioned from head to foot. As 
he grew old, he lost weight, and became thin and angular. He had 
a peculiar manner of walking with neck stiff and head thrust 
forward. Tiberius was fair-complexioned, but not clear-skinned. 
He wore his hair long, particularly at the back of the neck. He 
had high cheekbones, thin cheeks, and a small, firm mouth. Surli- 
ness, his greatest fault, was portrayed by a drawing down of the 
left side of his face, particularly the mouth. Tiberius was famous 
for his eyes, which were unusually large. and bored through 
people with a calm scrutiny. Tradition gave them the special 
power of penetrating darkness. 

Tiberius had a real ‘‘poker’’ face, a fact which made enemies 
of people who were unable to read his emotions. He was a 
very silent man. Tacitus remarks how the emperor sat at a trial 
“in sullen silence, neither provoked to anger nor softened by 
compassion, with his usual art of stifling every emotion of the 
heart.” When Tiberius spoke, it was usually after deliberation, 
and in a stern manner, accompanied by a peculiar gesture of the 
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Courtesy of Seymour Van Santvoord 


hands, particularly the left hand—for Tiberius was left-handed. 
Suetonius says that Tiberius could bore through a fresh, round 
apple with one finger, and could break the head of a boy or 
young man with a sharp blow. 


(Next month: Caligula) 


Verbum Patvis 


Translated by Rev. Edward R. Hardy, Jr. 
General Theological Seminary, New York City 


On this day the Father's Word, 

‘Son of Mary, Christ our Lord, 

Came for us to live and die, 

Came to take us home on high: 

Well may the angelic powers 

Carol through the midnight hours, 
Giving in their sweetest songs 
Glory that to God belongs. 


To the shepherds came by night 
Words of peace from angels bright: 
Mighty Shepherd, thee we pray, 
Grant thy gift of peace today, 
Peace that thou alone canst give: 
Teach us how God's sons should live, 
As we duteous praises sing 
To our Saviour and our King. 
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VENTRILOQUISM IN ANTIQUITY 
By EUGENE S. McCARTNEY 
University of Michigan 

HE UNPARALLELED success of Edgar Bergen and his 
ype “Charlie McCarthy,’ naturally leads one to inquire 

what the ancients knew of the subject of ventriloquism. 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, there was no classical 
counterpart of the most brilliant dummy of all time. For an 
ancient ventriloquist whose fame and achievements were at all 
comparable to those of the ingenious Bergen we must go to 
Athens in the early years of the Peloponnesian War. At that 
time there lived a certain Eurycles who so excelled in the art 
of ventriloquism (see Aristophanes, 
Wasps, 1019-1020, and scholia ad 
loc.) that his name became synony- 
mous with “‘ventriloquist’’ (Plutarch, 
Moralia, 414 E:; scholiast on Plato, 
Sophist, 252 C). Apparently many 
successors tried to match his skill, for 


Centuria VI, No. 46, in Leutsch and 
Schneidewin, Paroemitographit Graect, 
II, 376). 

We ourselves do not see ventrilo- 
quism employed in any way except to 
afford amusement, but I have found 
only a few references to ancient uses 


of the art for such a purpose. From a 
passage in Piato (Sophist, 252 C) it 
becomes clear that ventriloquists made 
people contradict from within their 
own bodies the words uttered by their 
lips, and Aristophanes (loc. cit.) in- 


vue teoa, woe 


divint seu hartolt qui daemonem in ventre se habere dicunt et 
ex eius inflatu futura praedicere. Plutarch (Moralia, 414 E) 
remarks that it is chi.dish to imagine that the god himself, like 
spirits speaking from within ventriloquists, entered into the 
bodies of prophets and spoke by their mouths and voices. 
Unfortunately the passages about Eurycles are not sufficiently 
informative to exclude the possibility that his art was of a kind 
cotally different from that practiced today. It may have resembled 
the kind described by E. B. Tylor in the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica VIL (1877), 63: “‘The primitive 
and savage theory of inspiration by another spirit getting inside 
the body is most materialistic, and cheating sorcerers accordingly 
use ventriloguism of the original kind. which (as its name 
implies) is supposed to be caused by 
the voice of a demon inside the body 


of the speaker, who really himself 


Greek “Version of 
“Silent Night” 


visitor.’’ After quoting Tylor’s words 

the Greeks had a saying, ‘“‘Every ven- By MARJORIE DAVIS A. C. Pearson remarks in The Frag- 
triloquist a Eurycles’’ (Apostolius, ments of Sophocles, 1, 37: is 
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talks in a feigned human voice, or in 
squeaking or whistling tones thought 
suitable to the  thin-bodied spirit- 


unnecessary therefore to suppose that 
Eurycles was a ventriloquist in any 
other sense.’” It seems clear, however, 
from examples of ventriloquism col 
lected by Sir James G. Frazer in The 
Mag‘c Art and the Evolution of Kings, 
I. 347-348, one of which I quote 
later, that savages have practiced ven- 


triioquism in our sense of the word. 
AI There is no reason why the Greeks 
SUTSUTE! should not have done so. Personally 
VO) I think that the ancient c 


dicates that Eurycles played tricks upon 
strangers. Lucian (Lexiphanes, xx) 
saw in ventriloquism material for 
frivolity. One of his characters, Lexi- 
phanes, takes an emetic and on hearing 


ta: voy. 
yiyveta: vov. 
\- , 
vue teoa, Beta: 
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about Eurycles indicate that he could 
perform vocal feats in the manner of 
the modern ventriloquist. Certainly he 
would have been quite stupid if he 
had not made use of the contemporary 


- , ‘ 
a rumble within him exclaims: ‘‘I seem AYAAOV ETT TG 
to have swallowed a ventriloquist.” 


Doubtless the Christian Fathers 
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belief in demon possession in order to 
add to the deception of his tricks. 


YOY AUTEMS Evidently Hippocrates was familiar 


Lod with two kinds of ventriloquism, for 
were often stirred to anger by the sight he casually mentions (Epidemics, v. 


of ventriloquists demonstrating their 
art in the street. We may take as 
representative of their attitude the 
remarks of Gregory Nazianzenus 
(Oratio II, 46; Migne, Patrologia Graeca, XXXV, 454-455), 
who says that Christians do not become ventriloquists and 
chatterboxes and serve their own pleasure by making words issue 
from the earth and sink into it. The more resourceful of such 
opportunists seem, however, to have preferred to deal in divina- 
tion, as will be noted later. 

In antiquity ventriloquism became at times just as serious a 
bus:ness as soothsaying and could be made equally terrifying 
and even more dramatic. Since the ancients held that spirits 
and demons existed within the body and caused pains and 
diseases, it was natural for them to attribute to demons the 
words that apparently came from deep within the bodies of 
persons who were not moving their lips. 

The Athenians thought that Eurycles was possessed, for a 
scholiast (on Aristophanes, Wasps, 1014) records that he 
divined through the agency of an indwelling demon. According 
to another scholiast (on Plato, Sophist, 252 C), Eurycles was 
ca‘led an engastrimythos because he seemed to have in_ his 
stomach a demon which ordered him to speak of things to come. 
Perhaps he himself thought he harbored one. It is worth while 
to quote in this connection Isidore’s explanation of praecanta- 
tores in Liber Glossarum Latinarum: sunt autem tidem qut 


63; vii 28) ‘‘so-called ventriloquists,”’ 
who made some kind of noise issue 
from their breasts. 

Clear indications of the powers and 

functions popularly ascribed to ventriloquists by the Greeks are 
afforded by synonyms of engastrimythos in which the word 
rantis, “‘seer,”’ occurs. They are engastrimantis (scholiast on 
Plato, Sophist, 252 C), sternomantis, which was used by 
Sophocles (tbid.), and pythomantis (e.g., in Eustathius of 
Antioch, De Engastrimytho contra Originem, ii; Migne, P. G., 
XVIII, 617). Eustathius (Migne, op. cit., XVIII, 636) uses 
the expression mantis engastrimythos. A common late word for 
ventriloquist, Python, is additional evidence that the spirit of 
prophecy was supposed to reside in an engastrimythos. This 
word signified, however, the divining spirit as well as the diviner 
whom it possessed. Paul (Acts, xvi. 16) calls pneuma Python 
the familiar spirit in the damsel of Philippi, who ‘brought her 
masters much gain by sooth-saying.”’ 

According to Origen (De Principtis, iii. 3. 5; Migne, P. G., 
XI, 318), Python or the engastrimythos demon exercised its 
influence upon some people from their earliest years, a belief 
which Jerome (Epistula 124, 8; Migne, Patrologia Latina, 
XXII, 1066) quotes with disdain. 

Clement of Alexandria (Paedagogus, ii. 1; Migne, P. G., 
VIII, 404) compares to the ventriloquist demon the demon of 
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gastronomy, upon which he confers, with some merriment, the 
name koiltodaimon. 

For the most part the practice of ventriloquism which aroused 
ihe indignation of the Christian Fathers must have resembled 
the kind described by Tylor more closely than the kind with 
which we are familiar. They apply the word ‘‘ventriloquist”’ 
to the Witch of Endor and to ‘“‘wizards that peep and mutter’ 
(Isaiah, viii. 19). Augustine (De Doctrina Christiana, ii. 23: 
Migne, P. L., XXXIV, 53) uses the words ventriloqua femina 
to refer to the girl of Philippi from whom Paul cast out an 
evil spirit. 

Many of the ancients believed that it was possible to pry into 
the future, and they often tried to gain a knowledge of coming 
events. The thing that made opportunists of the ventriloquists 
of antiquity was not so much the supposition that they were 
hosts to demons as that demons knew the future. It was this 
belief which enabled them to pose as seers and prophets. 
Augustine has much to say about demons. The heading of one 
chapter of his De Civitate Det (viii. 21; P. L., XLI, 245) 
reads as follows: An daemonibus nunttts tnterpretibus du utantur 
fallique se ab ets aut tgnorent aut velint. 

That demons proclaimed the future from within the trunk 
may seem anomalous to us, but the Greeks would hardly have 
given the matter a second thought. Before the mental faculties 
and intelligence came to be associated with the brain they had 
been regarded as having their seat first in the liver and then in 
the heart and then in the phrenes. 

It would seem, to judge from extant passages on the subject 
of ventriloquism in the Christian Fathers, that in classical 
antiquity this art was a common means of livelihood for people 
who lived by their wits. The prevalence of deep-seated super- 
stitions gave an unprincipled master of it numerous opportuni- 
ties to impose upon his countrymen. 

In the denunciations of the early Christian preachers and 
writers ventriloquists are associated with diviners and other 
charlatans, just as in the Bible publicans are classed with sinners. 
Clement of Alexandria (Cohortatio ad Gentes, ii; Migne, P. G., 
VIII, 69) brackets ventriloquists with interpreters of omens, 
augurs, hypnotists, and with people who divine by means of 
flour and barley. A somewhat similar grouping is made by 
Philo, De Somnus, i. 38. 220, and by Origen, Contra Celsum, 
i 36 (Migne, P. G., XI, 729). Another writer, lamblichus 
(in Photius, Bibliotheca, 94; p. 75 of I. Bekker’s edition), 
mentions ventriloquists in the same breath with wizards who 
use hail, snakes, and the dead in divining. 


(To be continued) 


BOOK NOTES 


Note: Books reviewed here are not sold by the American Class- 
ical League. Persons interested in them should communicate 
directly with the publishers. Only books already published, and 
only books which have been sent in specifically for review, are 
mentioned in this department. 


Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets. By A. Geerebaert, S. J. 
English Edition. New York: Fordham University Press. 1939. 
In two parts, paper-bound. Text, pp. 72; vocabulary and 
notes, pp. x +153. $1.00 the set. 

This little book will prove a boon to the Greek teacher who 
is looking for a neat, well-printed edition of the lyric poets, 
at low cost. The selections are well-chosen, and range from the 
works of Callinus and Archilochus, through Sappho and Pindar 
to the Anacreontics and Christian epigrams. In all, some thirty 
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authors are represented, in addition to the anonymous writers of 
the scolia, epigrams, and popular songs. Teachers will welcome 
the separation of notes and vocabulary from text. Notes and 
vocabulary are combined, are arranged by authors, and are illus- 
trated. There is a pronouncing index of proper names. There 
are one or two slips, e.g., “this phenomena,’ on page 137 of 
the notes; but taken as a whole the book seems to be a most 
useful and practical tool for college classes in Greek.—L. B. L. 


The Common People of Pompeii—A Study of the Graffiti. By 
Helen H. Tanzer. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1939. 
Pp.xii+113. $3.00 
A searching study of the light thrown by the graffiti upon 

the life of the ordinary people of Pompeii. Although carefully 

documented and prepared with scholarly care, the book makes 
most interesting reading for teacher and layman alike. Even 

a high-school student will be intrigued with the discussion of 

phenomena similar to our ‘‘Pig-Latin,”’ as found on page 88. 

The book is lavishly illustrated, in some cases with new or less 

well-known examples of the graffiti. A fascinating book for 

the school library or the teacher's desk.—L. B. L. 


News And Anno 


| sapiens TEACHERS may be interested in an article which 

appeared in the Journal of Chemical Education for No- 

vember, 1936. It is entitled ‘Premedical Training,’’ and 
is by Roy I. Grady and John W. Chittum. It reports that of 
forty Class A medical schoo's replying to a questionnaire, twenty- 
three required or recommended four years of high-school Latin 
for admission, six required or recommended two years of high- 
school Latin, and four required or recommended Cicero and 
Livy. None was in favor of omitting Latin entirely from the 
training of future physicians. Only four were doubtful about 
the desirability of requiring as much as four years of Latin. This 
article should furnish at least one answer to the query, “‘What’'s 
the good of Latin?” 

New Yorkers were surprised and apparently delighted with a 
spectacular fashion display in the windows of the Bonwit Teller 
Co. not long ago, bearing the general title of “‘These Merry 
Minoans.’’ The dresses were ultra-modern evening gowns in- 
spired by the paintings and statuettes of ancient Crete. The 
designer was Muriel King. 

The University of lowa Extension Bulletin No. 468, entitled 
“Service to the State —- Radio Programs,’’ contains lists and 
descriptions of courses offered by radio in the “SUI College of 
the Air.’’ Included are courses in “‘The Greek Epic in English’’ 
and ‘‘The Roman Letter and Story,’’ both being given by Pro- 
fessor Dorrance S. White. The Bulletin may be obtained free on 
request to the University of Iowa, Iowa City. It should prove 
useful to Latin teachers in other colleges in which radio service 
is being contemplated. 

Reproductions of bronzes in the Museum of Naples may be 
obtained in various sizes, and at prices ranging from 40 to 500 
Lire, from Ernesto Bowinkel, Piazza dei Martiri 24, Naples, 
Italy. Those interested may write directly to that address for 
full details and prices. 


A LATIN CALENDAR 
The 1940 Latin calendar is now ready for distribution. It is 
large—16 by 22 inches—and the Roman numerals indicating 
the days can be seen at a considerable distance. Printed in colors, 


with halftone illustrations. The price is 75¢ postpaid, from the 
American Classical League Service Bureau. 
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AMERICAN GLASSICAL LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


DOROTHY PARK LATTA, Divector 


HE AMERICAN Classical League Service Bureau has for 
sale the following new items. The complete catalogue is 
available for 20 cents postpaid. 
574. Law Terms and Phrases from Latin. 10c. 
Word Ancestry. By Willis A. Ellis. New and enlarged booklet. 
Filled with interesting stories of the origins of English words. 
15c. 
‘The following material previously published is also for sale. 
DERIVATION 
24. Some Names of Boys and Girls Derived from Latin and 
Greek. 10c. 
38. Some of the Many English Words Containing Pictures of 
Roman and Greek Life or Reflecting Roman Ideas. 5c. 
118. “English Words’ in High School Latin. 10c. 
128. Words of Latin Derivation Used in the Study of Civics. 
10c. 
181. Words of Classical Derivation in the Common Mathe- 
matics Vocabulary. 10c. 
446. Latin Words Adopted into English. 10c. 
485. Family Groups of Latin-Derived English Words That 
Can Be Illustrated on Posters. 10c. 
494. Some of the More Common Architectural Terms Derived 
from Latin and Greek. 10c. 
521. Suggestions for the Teaching of the Latin Derivation of 
Ten Words in Each of Twenty School Subjects.  10c. 
CHRISTMAS 
160. Christmas and the Roman Saturnalia. 10c. 
163. Some Paragraphs about Christmas Written in Easy Latin. 
5c. 
236. More About the Saturnalia. 10c. 
294. Officium Stellae. A liturgical play suitable for presenta- 
tion at Christmas. 10c. 
297. Bibliography of Articles Helpful in Preparing Enter 
tainments for Christmas. 5c. 
382. Saturnalia. A Latin play. 10c. 
388. The Origin of the Roman Saturnalia. 10c. 
465. Suggestions for a Christmas Program by the Latin De- 
partment. 10c. 
466. A Roman and an American Christmas Compared. A play 
in two acts. 10c. 
478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas Cards. 5c. 


SECOND HAND Books 
The Service Bureau is selling duplicate copies of some of its 
library books at greatly reduced prices to swell the Library Fund. 
Latin Readers. 
Murder at Larinum. 50c. 
Fabulae Faciles. 50c. 
Livy. Book XXII. 45c. 
Porta Latina. 55c. 
Camilla. 35c. 
Beresford’s A First Latin Reader. 40c. 
Miscellaneous Books. 
Scott’s Latin Composition, second year. 50c. 
Scott & Van Tuyl’s Latin Composition, third year. 50c. 
Riess’ Latin Drill Book. 30c. 
Gayley’s Classic Myths. 75c. 
The Supervision of Secondary Subjects. A chapter de- 
voted to Latin. $1.00. 
Rome and the World Today. $1.50. 
Andivius Hedulio. $2.00. 
Froude’s Caesar. $1.00. 
Mythology, Debt to Greece and Rome Series. $1.20. 


Ad Alpes. 80c. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


EACHERS often write in for suggestions for small gifts 

which they may give their students at Christmas time— 

something of a classical nature, and low in cost. For this 
purpose we might suggest the new Latin bookplate. The design 
consists of an owl above a scroll, the latter bearing the words of 
Catullus, “‘Lepidum novum libellum.”’ It is printed in three 
colors on deckle-edged paper. The cost of the bookplate is low— 
25 for 60c, 50 for $1.00, 100 for $1.75. For those who pur- 
chase the bookplate for personal use, the name will be printed 
free on orders of 100 or more; on orders of less than 100, it 
will be printed for 50c additional. Address the American Class- 
ical League Service Bureau. 

Another suggestion for a gift might be a small but attractive 
picture. The American Classical League Service Bureau has a 
large number of such pictures available, at a cost of about three 
cents each. For further information, write to the Service Bureau. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS 

The American Classical League Service Bureau has for sale 
three Christmas cards. One, printed in red, black, and gold, 
bears a Greek charioteer and the legend ‘Auriga Felicitatum.” 
The second, in red, green, and black, bears a Latin version of 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem.’’ The third, printed in green 
and black, is a reproduction of the Greek Christmas greeting 
in a holly wreath shown on page 25. Envelopes accompany 
the cards. Prices are: 10 for 60c; 25 for $1.25; 50 for $2.25; 
100 for $4.00. On orders of 25 or more of one card, a name 


will be printed free; on orders of less than 25, a name will be 
printed for 25c extra. 
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